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ROSE WANDERINGS IN EUROPE 


M.S.Viraraghavan and Girija Viraraghavan 


We had been planning to visit the famous rose gardens of Europe for quite 
some time. When we learnt that the well known Rosarium at Sangerhausen, near 
Leipzig, in Germany was celebrating its 100" anniversary with an international 
conference, we felt that attending the event could be the focus of such a tour. 


So we set off, and, having landed in London, proceeded first to see the 
roses at the Royal Horticultural Society's Garden at Wisley. Wisley is a garden 
with every kind of ornamental plant you could imagine -— literally, a garden for all 
seasons. But we were specially interested in seeing the newly laid out Golden 
Jubilee Rose Garden, planted with a selection of rose introductions of the past 20 
years, with all types being represented, from patios (miniatures) to climbers and 
shrubs. It was a trifle too early for roses (19" June) but the climbers were already 
in good bloom. One of the different multiflora ramblers, ‘Grevillei’ (also Known as 
multiflora platyphylla or the ‘Seven Sisters Rose’) was in glorious bloom, with 
flowers of deep to soft pink, with sometimes a hint of red. Somewhat fancifully we 
could imagine the seven different colours in each truss of flowers — hence the 
name. ‘Kathleen Harrop’, the shell pink and fragrant sport of the well-known 
Bourbon, 'Zéphirine Drouhin', was equally spectacular, as were the standards of 
the blazing red, 'Dortmund' (which does very well in the warm climate of Texas 
and should be introduced in our country) and ‘Ingrid Bergman’ (bright red). An 
entire bed planted with the new colour break, 'Rhapsody in Blue’ was starting to 
bloom — more on this rose later. 


The next day we went to Kew, where again the roses were just starting. 
But in the Temperate House, we were delighted to see the delicate white trails of 
R. moschata abyssinica — from the highlands of Ethiopia. 


A few days later we arrived at Sangerhausen, proudly called ‘Europa 
Rosarium’ — the Rose Garden of Europe. This unbelievable collection of nearly 
7000 different kinds of roses — many of the older ones are found only here — has 
been maintained by the ardent rose lovers of Germany through the travails of two 
world wars, years of Soviet rule and the problems of a reunited Germany. A full 
write-up on this garden appears in this annual. But we were particularly struck by 
the way in which extra plants of each of the varieties are maintained as 
replacements — a tremendous task, especially with the older and more delicate 
varieties — as well as the unique method of training climbers. The climbers are 
trained up 15-20 foot high larch poles. This way they can be planted quite close — 
the effect is stunning. But every winter every climbing rose has to be taken down, 
laid flat on the ground and protected with a covering of straw. Come spring they 
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have to be retied up the poles. That’s dedication for you, especially as there are 
only 16 staff to look after the 40+ acres of garden. 


Many of the historic roses were to be seen - 'Margaret McGredy' ( the 
parent of 'Peace'), 'Madame Caroline Testout', 'Crimson Rambler’, the black 
rose, 'Nigrette’, ‘Crimson Glory’....... the list is endless. One example — there are 
over 500 Hybrid Perpetuals alone!! The premier roses of the 20" century which 
had received the accolade of the “ADR Award” of Germany, were arranged in 
square beds, each bed planted with roses of a period of 25 years, starting from 
1900 onwards. 


The venue of the International Conference was the old church called 
Jacobikirche, in the historic copper mining town of Sangerhausen. The speakers 
included Peter Harkness, well known to Indian rosarians, Charles Quest- Ritson 
whose new book ‘Climbing Roses’ is a ‘must read’, Wilhelm Kordes, Alain 
Meilland, a Tantau representative and many other German rosarians - 
unfortunately we do not know the German language. 


The dynamic past President of WFRS, Helga Brichet, spoke about a lovely 
rose garden to the north of Rome, Italy, belonging to the Ducrots — an explorer’s 
garden, full of fascinating roses collected from romantic corners of the world, 
such as the Silk Route from India to China. The collection boasts of no less than 
8 traditional roses from the Indian sub-continent, collected from places like Fort 
Chanwa, near Luni, Rajasthan, and the garden of the Maharaja of Karauli. 


Ms. Brichet had, very appropriately (considering the venue of 
Sangerhausen) convened a meeting of the Conservation Rose Committee (see 
last year’s annual, where Helga has written about the work of this committee). 
We mentioned the work in India, especially the rose species maintained by the 
National Bureau of Plant Genetic Resources near Shimla, which has 40+ 
species. 


Sangerhausen town itself has been beautifully renovated and restored, 
carefully retaining its old world charm of cobbled streets, little cafes and town 
squares. One pleasing feature was the way climbing roses were trained up the 
stone walls of many of the houses and shops. A picturesque red train carries 
visitors from the heart of town to the Rosarium, a few kilometers away. 


From Sangerhausen we went to the equally historic town of Kassel to see 
the rose garden at Wilhelmshoehe — the palace built by Wilhelm IV. This garden 
is the lifetime work of Wernt and Hedi Grimm — legendary names in the rose 
world. The natural style of landscaping on the slopes leading down to the stream 
running through the garden set off the roses admirably. This garden boasts of the 
most comprehensive collection of roses by the famous Hungarian rose breeder, 
Geschwind (he bred 'Gruss an Teplitz', a rose well known in India). We admired 
the dark purple red of 'Erinnerung an Brod’, one of the Geschwind masterpieces 
as well as roses as different as 'Pax' (cream Hybrid Musk), the Multiflora 'De la 
Grifferaie’, 'Ghislaine de Féligonde' — one of the few yellow ramblers -, 'Max Graf’ 
— the hybrid of rugosa and wichuriana, from which arose Rosa kordesii, the 
parent of many modern climbers. The lovely violet purple Hybrid perpetual, 
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‘Reine des Violettes' and many others caught our attention. We were privileged 
to be in the company of the ‘Rosa Gallica Group’ of France, led by its 
enthusiastic ,and knowledgeable President, Prof. Joyaux. The ‘Gallica Rose 
Group’ is devoted to the traditional roses of France. 


Our next stop was in Brussels, across the border in Belgium, where our 
good friend, Ivan Louette, an ardent and learned rose researcher, took charge of 
our visit. lvan himself maintains, single-handedly, a lovely rose garden in an 
expansive informal style, on behalf of the Municipality of Chaumont-Gistoux, 
called “The Roseraie Communale’, which is located on the premises of the 
municipal offices. Many of the old roses, as well as the creations of that most 
eminent of Belgian rose breeders, the late Louis Lens (of Pascali fame) are 
featured here. Ivan had taken over the walls of the adjoining police station and 
covered them too with climbers. We admired exotic new hybrids like (‘Etoile de 
Holland’ x R. gallica officinalis) and the colour changing China, 'Mutabilis' crossed 
into ‘Trier’, the original Hybrid Musk, which has flowers in an almost chocolate 
colour, the latter by Louis Lens. A most unusual hybrid was 'Pink Surprise’ — a 
surprising combination of R. stellata mirifica, R. nutkana and R. bracteata — the 
lovely light green foliage sets off the pink and white flowers. Ivan himself has 
some roses to his credit, and one of the most distinctive is 'Coriandre’, a cross 
between R. rugosa and R. palustris, the swamp rose. 


We had planned a visit to the famous Crépin Herbarium at the Royal 
Botanic Garden in Brussels. Monsieur Crépin was the rose taxonomist par 
excellence of the late 19" century and we were keen to trace the correspondence 
between him and the curator, David Prain, of the Calcutta Botanical Garden. This 
fascinating correspondence, part of which has already appeared in the Indian 
Rose Annual XIV 1998, traces the discovery and taxonomic classification of the 
Indian rose species, R. clinophylla and R. gigantea, with which we have been 
working. We were thoroughly impressed with the care with which the herbarium 
specimens have been preserved, as well as the speed with which copies of the 
correspondence, as well as other pertinent literature, was made available to us. 
Indeed ‘Helpfulness’ seemed to be their watchword. 


Our next port of call was the Louis Lens Nursery, now owned and run by a 
charming couple, Ann and Rudy Velle. The nursery, with an extensive display 
garden, is just beyond the historic town of Bruges. The garden, naturally, 
features many of the Lens hybrids. We admired the striking landscape roses 
raised by him using R. multiflora adenocheta — 'Running Maid’, 'Rush' etc. Ann 
Velle, carrying on the tradition of rose breeding, proudly showed us her own 
creation, 'Bukavu', (named after a hospital in the Congo), which had won the 
leading European awards. In Bruges itself we were struck by the original way 
roses had been espaliered on very tall fanciful structures, at many vantage 
points, like the railway station. 


Surprisingly, even in this interior part of Belgium, there was an Indian 
restaurant, ‘Bhavani’, and the Velles, lvan and Christiane, another friend, enjoyed 
the typical Indian fare — pulao, kofta, paneer and lassi!! 
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From Belgium back to the U.K. and to Mottisfont Abbey Garden — made 
justly famous by the late Graham Stuart Thomas. In a way this was a sentimental 
journey as Graham Thomas had passed away a few months back. (Please see 
the Obituary in this annual). Now called the “The Graham Stuart Thomas Rose 
Garden’, Mottisfont is widely considered to be the most beautiful rose garden in 
Britain, which is some achievement indeed in a land famous for rose gardens. 
The Mottisfont rose garden has been laid out within two massive walled 
courtyards which are part of the Abbey grounds. Climbing roses have been 
carefully trained on the walls. There are many pathways dissecting each of the 
courtyards, with flower beds on either side, all planted with heritage roses, which 
are the special feature of this garden, cleverly interspersed with a variety of 
shrubs and herbaceous plants. The artistic combination of roses with other plants 
taking full advantage of the range of flower and leaf forms as well as colour, has 
contributed greatly to the garden’s charm. An object lesson in how rose gardens 
should be made — not in the stereotyped isolation with which roses are planted in 
India. 


Our pleasure in this garden was greatly enhanced because the world 
famous botanist, Martyn Rix (the author, in collaboration with the well known 
photographer and plantsman, Roger Phillips, of so many beautifully illustrated 
and comprehensive books on garden plants) was with us. Mottisfont boasts of a 
large collection of Tea roses, which do so well for us in India. Among the 
varieties we saw were 'Catherine Mermet', 'Madame Lombard’, ‘Francois 
Dubreuil’, ‘Archduke Joseph' and 'Perle des Jardins'. We admired the exquisite 
dark crimson of 'Souvenier du Dr. Jamain’, and the Chinas, 'Fellemberg' and 'Le 
Vesuve', a glorious mass of pink. The lilac purple rambler roses were well 
represented and we saw, apart from 'Veilchenblau', ‘Rosemarie Viaud' with its 
rosettes of flowers which, to quote Graham Thomas, ‘are vivid cerise to lilac on 
opening, turning to pure Parma violet and fading still paler, giving an exquisite 
range of cool tones’. One more of the purple ramblers 'Bleu Magenta’ made a 
splendid display on a circular trellis. A noteworthy rose was the rare ‘Purpur- 
traum’, a reddish purple rambler in the 'Crimson Rambler’ mode. 


The garden contains an unbelievable selection of heritage roses, gallicas, 
hybrid perpetuals, centifolias, rugosas and many others as well as rarities like 
Rosa hemispherica with fully double sulphur yellow flowers, as well as the 
geographically close R. foetida and foetida bicolour. It is impossible to do justice 
to such a garden within the constraints of this article. We can only urge that all 
rose lovers should make a pilgrimage visit to Mottisfont. The peak flowering is the 
last week of June and first week of July. 


From Mottisfont we went to the gardens of the Royal National Rose 
Society at St. Albans. The gardens and even the Trial Grounds were, 
unfortunately, in less than good shape owing to the financial problems which 
have plagued the Society in recent years. But there were still some lovely 
displays — The 'Queen Mother' (pink floribunda) and 'Memento' (dazzling salmon 
orange). The ground cover shrub 'Smarty' was in good form as well as the lovely 
pink climber 'Brenda Colville’, a seedling of R. filipes. 
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One other garden we visited was in London, in Regents Park — the Queen 
Mary’s Rose Garden. This has a wonderful selection of modern roses, planted in 
large beds of one variety each. The overall effect is magnificent — as befits a 
garden laid out by S. Millar Gault, one of the most distinguished of Britain’s 
horticulturists. Older varieties were in tremendous bloom — 'Silver Jubilee’, ‘Royal 
William’, ‘Just Joey', 'Lovely Lady’, 'Remember Me’, 'Freedom' (bronze apricot), 
‘Fulton Mackay' (lovely tones of apricot and yellow), ‘Elina’, 'Ingrid Bergman’, 
‘Cleopatra’ and ‘Blessings’. We liked the newer rose, the ‘different’ pink ‘Kathryn 
McGredy’. The dark yellow 'Phabgold' at the entrance was striking. 


From England we made a short trip to Wales and thereafter, by ferry, to 
Dublin, Ireland. An enchanting town garden we saw there, was that of the well 
known Irish plantswoman, Lady Helen Dillon. Taking full advantage of a 
rectangular site, much longer than wide, the garden had been divided by a long 
narrow pool into two parts, one side planted with red flowers, the other with blue. 
A lovely contrast in colour, greatly enhanced by the obvious skill with which roses 
and other plants had been interwoven. We saw ‘Rhapsody in Blue’, again, this 
time in the company of a purple blue clematis, as well as the richly fragrant pale 
pink 'Souvenier de St. Anne’s', a sport of the well known 'Souvenier de la 
Malmaison’, so named because it originated in Lady Ardilaun’s garden, called St. 
Anne’s, near Dublin. 


We also went to the National Botanic Garden, Glasnevin, in Dublin, which 
has a large collection of Chinese plants - bounty from the many plant collecting 
expeditions to that country. The rose garden was past its best, but the red 
floribunda, ‘Eye Paint’, trained as a climber was in exceedingly good bloom. 


Back to England and a visit to the Hampton Court Flower Festival, 
described as the world’s largest annual flower show. The exhibits were arranged 
in vast tents with one particularly large one holding the displays of roses. All the 
great names among the British rose growers were there, but the high point for us 
was the dazzling display of 'Rhapsody in Blue’, the first rose which shows shades 
of blue purple rather than the red purple of other purple roses. This had rightly 
been selected as The Rose Of The Year. We were excited to meet our friend, the 
proud hybridiser, Frank Cowlishaw. We had known him by correspondence for 
many years and so were delighted to meet him in person. Apart from its most 
unusual colour, ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ has a lovely fragrance and there was a short 
presentation by the perfume company, which was introducing a rose fragrance 
derived from it. Samples of this were passed on to the audience. One other most 
unusual rose exhibit was 'Tawny Tiger’, striped, in shades of amber brown and 
orange. 


Roses apart, Hampton Court had wonderful displays of many other 
flowers, all grown to perfection, as also exhibits from South Africa, West Indies 
and other countries. Hampton Court represents British horticulture at its best, and 
our day there was a fitting climax to a month of rose wanderings in Europe. 


Copies of the original 
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We had been planning to visit the famous rose gardens of 

Exarope for quite some tame When we learnt that the well known Rowartan 

at Sangerhausen , near Leipuig, m Germany was celebrating its 100th 

anniversary with an international conference, we felt that attending the 
event could be the focus of such a tour. 


So we set off, and, having landed in London, proceeded first 
to see the roses at the Royal Horticultural Society's Garden at Wiskey. 
Wisles isa gandon with every kind of ornamental plant you could umag- 
ine ~ Litcraily, « garden for all seasons. But we were specially interested 
in seeing the newly laid out Golden Jubilee Rose Garden, planted with a 
selection of rose introductions of the past 20 years, with all types being 
represonted, from patios (miniatures) to Climbers and shrubs It was a 
tnifle too carly for roses (19th June) bot the climbers were already in 
goed bloom. One of the different multiflora ramblers, “Grevitlen” (also 
known as mulnfiora platyphytia or the ‘Seven Sisters Rove’) was in 
glorious bloom , with Mowers of deep 40 soft pink, with sometimes a hint 
of eed, Somewhat fancafully we could emagine the seven different colours 
tm cach (russ of flowers ~ hence the name. Kathicen Harrop, the shell 
pink and fragrant sport of the well-known Bourbon, Zephirine Drovhin, 
was cqually spectacular, as were the standards of the blazing rod, 
Dortruund (whach does very well in the warm chemate of Texas and should 
be introduced in our country) and Ingrid Bergman (bright red). An on- 
tute bed planted with the new colour break, Rhapsody in Blue was start- 
ing to bloom — more on this rose later. 


The next day we went to Kew, where again the roses were past 
Starting But im the Temperate House, we were delighted to sce the 


A few days later we arrived at Sangerhausen, proudly called 
“Europe's Rosarium’ - the Rose Garden of Burope. This unbelievable 
“Hill View”, Fern Hill Road, Kevlatkanal + 624 101, Tardinate 
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collection of nearly 7000 different kinds of roses — many of the older 
ones are found only here — has been maintained by the ardent rose 
lovers of Germany through the travails of two world wars, years of 
Soviet rule and the problems of a reunited Germany. A full write-up on 
this garden appears in this annual. But we were particularly struck by 
the way in which extra plants of each of the varieties are maintained as 
replacements — a tremendous task, especially with the older and more 
delicate varieties — as well as the unique method of training climbers. 

The climbers are trained up 15-20 foot high larch poles. This 
way they can be planted quite close ~ the effect is stunning. But every 
winter every climbing rose has to be taken down, laid flat on the ground 
and protected with a covering of straw. Come spring they have to be 
retied up the poles. That’s dedication for you, especially as there are 
only 16 staff to look aficr the 40+ acres of garden. Many of the historic 
roses were to be seen- Margaret McGredy ( the parent of Peace), Ma- 
dame Caroline Testout, Crimson Rambler, the black rose, Nigrette, Crim- 
son Glory....... the list is endless, One example — there are over 500 
Hybrid Perpetuals alone!! The premier roses of the 20th century which 
had received the accolade of the “ADR Award” of Germany, were ar- 
ranged in square beds, each bed planted with roses of a period of 25 
years, starting from 1900 onwards. 

The venue of the International Conference was the old church 
called Jacobikirche, in the historic copper mining town of Sangerhausen. 
The speakers included Peter Harkness. well known to Indian rosarians, 
Charles Quest- Ritson whose new book ‘Climbing Roses’ is a ‘must 
read’, Wilhelm Kordes, Alain Mcilland, 4 Tantau representative and 
many other German rosarians- unfortunately we do not know the Ger- 
man language. 


The dynamic past President of WFRS, Helga Brichet , spoke 
about a lovely rose garden to the north of Rome, Italy, belonging to the 
Ducrots—an explorer’s garden, full of fascinating roses collected from 
romantic corners of the world, sach as the Silk Route from India to 
China. The collection boasts of no less than 8 traditional roses from the 
Indian sub-continent, collected from places like Fort Chanwa_ near Luni, 
Rajasthan, and the garden of the Maharaja of Karauli. 


Ms. Brichet had, very appropriately (considering the venue of 
Sangerhausen) convened a meeting of the Conservation Rose Comunit- 
tee (see last year’s annual, where Helga has written about the work of 
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The Editors with Mrs. and Mr. Frank Cowlishaw. 
Mr. Cowlishaw is the breeder of “Rhapsody in Blue’ 


this Committee). We mentioned the work in India especially the rose 
species maintained by the National Bureau of Plant Genetic Resources 

Sangerhausen town itself has been beautifully renovated and 
restored, carefully retaining its old world charm of cobbled streets, little 
cafes and town squares. One pleasing feature was the way climbing 
roses were trained up the stone walls of many of the houses and shops. 
A picturesque red train carries visitors from the heart of town to the 
Rosarium, a few kilometers away, 

From Sangerhausen we went to the equally historic town of 
Kassel to see the rose garden at Wilhelmshoehe —the palace built by 
Wilhelm IV This garden is the lifetime work of Wernt and Hedi Grimm — 
legendary names in the rose world. The natural style of landscaping on 
the slopes leading down to the stream running through the garden set 
off the roses admirably. This garden boasts of the most comprehensive 
collection of roses by the famous Hungarian rose breeder, Geschwind 
(he bred Gruss en Teplitz, a rose well known in India). We admired the 
dark purple red of Erinnerung an Brod, one of the Geschwind master- 
pieces as well as roses as different as Pax ( cream Hybrid Musk), the 
‘multiflora de la Grifferaic’, Ghislaine de Feligonde ~ one of the few 
yellow ramblers-, Max Graf ~ the hybrid of rugosa and wichuriana, from 
which arose Rosa kordesii, the parent of many modern climbers. The 
lovely violet purple Hybrid perpetual, Reine de Violetics and many oth- 
ers caught our attention. We were privileged to be in the company of the 
* Rosa Gallica Group’ of France, led by its enthusiastic and knowledge- 
able President, Prof. Joyaux. The ‘Gallica Rose Group’ is devoted to the 
traditional roses of France. 

Our next stop was in Brussels, across the border in Belgium, 
where our good friend, Ivan Louette, an ardent and learned rose re- 
searcher, took charge of our visit. Ivan himself maintains, single- 
handedly, a lovely rose garden in an expansive informal style. on behalf 
of the Municipality of Chaumont-Gistoux, called ‘The Roseraic 
Communale’, which is located on the premises of the municipal offices. 


Many of the old roses, as well as the creations of that most 
eminent of Belgian rose breeders, the late Louis Lens (of Pascali fame) 
are featured here. Ivan had taken over the walls of the adjoining police 
Station and covered them too with climbers We admired exotic new 
hybrids like (Etoile de Holland x R. gallica officinalis) and the colour 
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changing China, Mutabilis crossed into Trier, the original Hybrid Musk, 
which has flowers in an almost chocolate colour, the latter by Louis 
Lens. A most unusual hybnd was Pink Surprise —a surprising combina- 
tion of R. stellata mirifica, R. nutkana and R. bracteata ~ the lovely light 
green foliage sets off the pink and white flowers. Ivan himself has some 
roses to his credit, and one of the most distinctive is Coriandre, a cross 
between R. rugosa and R_palustris, the swamp rose. 


We had planned a visit to the famous Crepin Herbarium at the 
Royal Botanic Garden in Brussels. Monsieur Crepin was the rose tax- 
onomist par excellence of the late 19th century and we were keen to 
trace the correspondence between him and the curator , David Prain, of 
the Calcutta Botanical Garden. This fascinating correspondence, part 
of which has already appeared in the Indian Rose Annual XIV 1998, 
traces the discovery and taxonomic classification of the Indian rose 
species, R. clinophylla and R. gigantea, with which we have been work- 
ing. We were thoroughly impressed with the care with which the her- 
barium specimens have been preserved, as well as the speed with which 
copies of the correspondence, as well as other pertinent literature, was 
made available to us. Indced ‘Helpfulness’ seemed to be their watch- 
word. 


Our next port of call was the Louis Lens Nursery, now owned 
and run by a charming couple, Ann and Rudy Velie. The nursery, with 
an extensive display garden, is just beyond the historic town of Bruges. 
The garden, naturally, features many of the Lens hybrids. We admired 
the striking landscape roses raised by him using R. multiflora 
adenocheata — Running Maid, Rush etc. Ann Velle, carrying on the 
tradition of rose breeding, proudly showed us her own creation, Bukavu, 
(named after a hospital in the Congo), which had won the leading Euro- 
pean awards. 


In Bruges itself we were struck by the original way roses had 
been espalicred on very tall fanciful structures, at many vantage points, 
like the railway station, Surprisingly, even in this interior part of Bel- 
gium, there was an Indian restaurant, ‘Bhavani’, and the Velles, [van 
and Christiane, another friend, enjoyed the typical Indian fare ~ pulao, 
kofta, paneer and lassi!! 


From Belgium back to the U_K. and to Mottisfont Abbey Gar- 
den — made justly famous by the late Graham Stuart Thomas. In a way 


this was a sentimental journey as Graham Thomas had passed away a 
few months back. (Please sec the Obituary in this annual). Now called 
the “The Graham Stuart Thomas Rose Garden”, Mottisfont is widely 
considered to be the most beautiful rose garden in Britain, which is some 
achievement indeed in a land famous for rose gardens. The Mottisfont 
rose garden has been laid out within two massive walled courtyards 
which are part of the Abbey grounds. Climbing roses have been care- 
fully trained on the walls. 


There are many pathways dissecting cach of the courtyards, 
with flower beds on cither side, all planted with heritage roses, which are 
the special feature of this garden, cleverly interspersed with a variety of 
shrubs and herbaceous plants. The artistic combination of roses with 
other plants taking full advantage of the range of flower and Icaf forms as 
well as colour, has contributed greatly to the garden’s charm. An object 
lesson in how rose gardens should be made - not in the stereotyped 
isolation with which roses are planted in India. Our pleasure in this gar- 
den was greatly enhanced because the world famous botanist. Martyn 
Rix (the author, in collaboration with the well known photographer and 
plantsman, Roger Phillips , of so many beautifully illustrated and com- 
prehensive books on garden plants) was with us. Mottisfont boasts of a 
large collection of Tea roses which do so well for us in India. Among the 
varicties we saw were Catherine Mermet, Madame Lombard, Francois 
Dubreuil, Archduke Joseph and Perle du Jardines. 

We admired the exquisite dark crimson of Souvenicr du Dr. Jamain, 
and the Chinas, Fellemberg and Le Vesuye, a glorious mass of pink. The 
lilac purple rambler roses were well represented and we saw, apart from 
Veilchenbleu, Rosemarie Viaud with its rosettes of flowers which, to quote 
Graham Thomas, ‘are vivid cerise to lilac on opening, turning to pure 
Parma violet and fading still paler, giving an exquisite range of cool tones’. 
One more of the purple ramblers Bleu Magenta made a splendid display 
ona circular trellis. A noteworthy rose was the rare Purpurtraum, a red- 
dish purple rambler in the Crimson Rambler mode, The garden contains 
an unbelievable selection of heritage roses, gallicas, hybrid perpetuals, 
centifolias, ragosas and many others as well as rarities like Rosa 
hemispherica with fully double sulphur yellow flowers, as well as the 
geographically close R. foetida and foetida bicolour. It is impossible to 
do justice to such a garden within the constraints of this article. We can 
only urge that all rose lovers should make a pilgrimage visit to Mottisfont. 
The peak flowering is the last week of Jane and first week of huly. 
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From Mottisfont we went to the gardens of the Royal Na- 
tional Rose Society at St. Albans. The gardens and even the Trial 
Grounds were, unfortunately, in less than good shape owing to the 
financial problems which have plagued the Socicty in recent years. But 
there were still some lovely displays - The Queen Mother (pink flori- 
bunda) and Memento (dazzling salmon orange). The ground cover shrub 
Smarty was in good form as well as the lovely pink climber Brenda 
Colville, a seedling of R. filipes. One other garden we visited was in 
London, in Regents Park — the Queen Mary's Rose Garden. This has a 
wonderful selection of modern roses, planted in large beds of one vari- 
ety each. The overall effect is magnificent — as befits a garden laid out 
by S. Millar Gault, one of the most distinguished of Britain's horticul- 
turists. Older varieties were in tremendous bloom ~ Silver Jubilee, Royal 
William, Just Jocy, Lovely Lady, Remember Me, Freedom (bronze apn- 
cot), Fulton Mackay (lovely tones of apricot and yellow), Elina , Ingrid 
Bergman, Cleopatra and Blessings. We liked the newer rose, the ‘differ- 
ent’ pink Kathryn McGredy. The dark yellow Phabgold at the entrance 
was striking. 

From England we made a short trip to Wales and thereafter , 
by ferry, to Dublin, Ireland. An enchanting town garden we saw there 
was that of the well known Irish plantswoman, Lady Helen Dillon. Tak- 
ing full advantage of a rectangular site, much longer than wide, the 
garden had been divided by a long narrow pool into two parts, one side 
planted with red flowers, the other with blue. A lovely contrast in colour, 
greatly enhanced by the obvious skill with which roses and other plants 
had been interwoven. We saw Rhapsody in Blue, again, this time in the 
company of a purple blue clematis, as well as the richly fragrant pale 
pink Souvenier de St. Anne’s, a sport of the well known Souvenier de la 
Malmaison, so named because it originated in Lady Ardilaun’s garden, 
called St Anne’s, near Dublin. We also went to the National Botanic 
Garden, Glasnevin, in Dublin, which has a large collection of Chinese 
plants - bounty from the many plant collecting expeditions to that coun- 
try. The rose garden was past its best, but the red floribunda, Eye Paint, 
trained as a climber was in exceedingly good bloom. 

Back to England and a visit to the Hampton Court Flower 
Festival, described as the world’s largest annual flower show. The 
exhibits were arranged in vast tents with one particularly large one 
holding the displays of roses. All the great names among the British 
rose growers were there, but the high point for us was the dazzling 
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‘Souvenir du Docteur Jamain’ (Hybrid Perpetual) 
at Mottisfont, England 





‘White Flight’ at Mottisfont Abbey Garden, 
“The Graham Stuart Thomas Rose Garden” 





Rambler roses trained on larch poles, 


Germany 


Sangerhausen, 





Sangerhausen 


In full bloom, 





Unnamed seedling by Ann Velles at the 
Louis Lens Nursery near Ostend, Belgium 





(Trier x Mutabilis) in Ivan Louette’s Roserie Communale 
Garden, Gistoux -Chaumont, Belgium 





‘Royal William’ rose (red) and the lake beyond at 


Queen Mary’s Rose Garden, Regents Park, London. 
Editor Girija Viraraghavan in picture 


display of Rhapsody in Blue, the first rose which shows shades of blue 
purple rather than the red purple of other purple roses. This had rightly 
been selected as The Rose Of The Year. We were excited to meet our 
friend, the proud hybridiser, Frank Cowlishaw. We had known him by 
correspondence for many years and so were delighted to mect him in 
person. Apart from its most unusual colour, Rhapsody in Blue has a 
jovely fragrance and there was a short presentation by the perfume 
company which was introducing a rose fragrance derived from it. Samples 
of this were passed on to the audience. 

One other most unusual rose exhibit was Tawny Tiger, striped, 
in shades of amber brown and orange. Roses apart, Hampton Court had 
wonderful displays of many other flowers, all grown to perfection, as 
ton Court represents British horticulture at its best, and our day there 
was a fitting climax to a month of rose wanderings in Europe. 
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